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MY FIRST APPEARANCE ON THE 
STAGE, IN “* HAMLET.” 

At length the day—the dread 4th of May 
—with rapid strides drew near. I had 
been perfect in my part weeks before ; 
there was not a word in it which I had not 
tried to utter in a dozen different ways, and 
each seemed so perfectly appropriate that I 
knew not which to decide on. Scarce had 
the day dawned through my bed-room cur- 
tains on the ominous morning, when I arose 
from my bed, faint—feverish; sleep had 
forsaken my eyes that night ; my mind was 
distracted alternately with the anticipations 
of rounds of applause—groans and hisses. 
The first thing I did was to seize the play 
“in which all my hopes were buried;’ I 
had mechanically the preceeding evening 
laid it under my pillow, Never did the 
hours appear to fly so quick as on this 
eventful day. The church clock at length 
chimed six, the hour at which I should have 
entered the theatre; a condemned male- 
factor could not have heard the bell toll at 
the hour fixed for his executios- with more 
horror than I felt at the sound. My high- 
flown expectations at once deserted me, 
and I would have given my little all to have 
been freed from the engagement I had en- 
tered into. There was no time for reflec- 
tion; I threw myself into a hackney-coach 
that was waiting at the door. I had always 
considered these vehicles before as the epi- 
tome of tediousness, but this one appeared 











to “fly with death-like fury ;” it seemed 
to me truly a brief moment before I ar- 
rived at the theatre. In another second I 
was in my dressing-room with half a dozen 
attendant beings, who as I thought seemed 
particularly entertained by the anxiety my 
appearance betrayed. When the operation 
of dressing was performed, I entered the 
green-room, and endeavoured to throw as 
much carelessness into my conduct as I 
could assume. ’Twas a vain attempt; I 
was the object of attention of everybody 
present—every eye was turned on me. In 
vain did I attempt to enter into an easy 
conversation with my friends; they all 
seemed to pity me, and to endeavour to 
raise my spirits, which they must have per- 
ceived were inarapid decline. The per- 
formance began ; performer after performer 
left the room for the stage, and I was con- 
scious my turn was to come next. I re- 
peated fifty times to myself the first words 
—I impressed on my mind the peculiar 
emphasis and gesture I should make use of 
—till the call-boy gave notice that my ap- 
pearance was wanted. I was conducted to 
the side scenes by my friends, one of whom 
slapt me on the shoulder; I needed some 
encouragement—every spark of self-pos- 
session had quitted my breast. Suddenly, 
making a desperate effort, I rushed forward, 
and before I was aware of it I was fairly on 
the stage. What was my horror at that 
moment? An audible buzz at first went 
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through the house, and an awful stillness 
succeeded—oh! awful beyond description. 
The glare of light at first prevented me 
from looking up, and when I did I saw my 
brethren on the stage eyeing me with the 
most inquisitive vigilance. A film seemed 
raised before my eyes—my teeth chattered; 
I endeavoured to speak, but my tongue 
cleaved to the roof of my mouth. To add 
to my horror, my memory seemed to fail 
me, and I could not think of a sentence. 
In this pitiable situation the feelings of a 
genuine British audience were not asleep; 
they saw my distress; the stillness was 
broken; and an uproar of applause per- 
vaded the house. In the midst of the tu- 
mult I had courage to lift my eyes from the 
board where they had hitherto been riveted 
and gazed on my patrons, After making 
the most heartfelt acknowledgments, I 
thought I could discover none but happy 
and encouraging faces, The spirit of hope 
entered my veins ; every faculty was reno- 
vated ; and when the applause subsided, I 
delivered the few words I had to say with 
as much self-possession as I had the day 
previous before a looking glass. I had the 
good fortune to please the audience, and 
occasionally the whole house was shaken 
with acclamations. My death scene was 
the proudest hour of my life, for it was 
then that the general enthusiasm shewed 
itself, and I left the stage the happiest of 
mortals. Yet, still my triumph was to be 
crowned with a never-fading laurel. After 
the play a general call resounded tbreugh 
the house for my re-appearance; I came 
again on the stage, but how different were 
my feelings! The applause was beyond all 
limits; yet each individual clap reverbe- 
rated with extacy on "my heart. The play 
was then given out, and I returned to my 
lodgings. I did not attempt to sleep that 
night—the succeeding hours were spent in 
delightful retrospection. 


The memory of that eventful night can 
never be even partially effaced from my 
mind. My imagination is constantly paint- 
ing the scene. ‘The fears that were nearest 
to me when on the stage are present in my 
memory; the sounds of the acclamations 
still tingle in my ears, and excite the warm- 
est emotion in my heart. Never shall I, to 
the latest moment of my life, forget my 
first appearance on the stage. 


W. J. HuRistone. 











THEATRES. 
—~—- 
ADELPHI. 

Here we are again, as the clown says at 
Christmas. Another admirable extrava- 
ganza has been produced, written by Mr. 8, 
Coyne, a brief sketch is of which is as fol- 
lows :—Mr. Chatterton Hopkins (Wright), 
a fortunate youth, who has had a father 
born before him, inherits the wealth of 
that father, and desiring to gain for himself 
a celebrity in the world, which his ancestors 
in humble life had not achieved, he seeks 
another means by which to hand down his 
plebeian and inharmonious name to poste- 
rity, by becoming the purchaser of the ve- 
ritable house of Shakespere, at Stratford. 
npon-Avon. He arrives and takes posses. 
sion, and after having been duly imstructed 
by Mrs. Jarrett, (Mrs. F. Matthews), the 
exhibitor of the premises (and who is con- 
tinually boasting of her mother having in 
that department taken tea with the King of 
Prussia, and snuff with Sir W. Seott), into 
all the attractions of the chamber of the 
immortal bard, including the carved name 
of Edmund Kean, on the mantel-piece,with 
the autograph of Macready on the ceiling, 
he retires to rest in anancient oak chest, 
which forms one of the ornaments of the 
venerable apartment. Here he “ dreams a 
dream,” in the course of which Shakespere, 
personified by Mr. O, Smith, appears, and 
in a colloquy with the sleeper, details the 
degradation to which he feels himself redu- 
ced by his exclusion from his own houses 
in the metropolis. He summonses the 
children of his mind’s creation, and instan- 
ter the leading character of his dramas pre- 
sent themselves. Othello, (Paul Bedford), 
converted into an Ethiopian banjo-player, 
declares that pursuit more successful than 
any legitimate efforts. Desdemona an- 
nounces her determination to seek the 
arena in which a Cassio Widdicombe pre- 
sides. Shylock vows that he will, like 
others of his tribe, turn manager, and: try 
the legitimate. Falstaff avows himself a 
devotee to Father Mathew. Lady Mac- 
beth (in a broad Scoteh accent), declares 
her fixed resolution to go back north and 
take in washing, espec,ally has her husband 
has been accustomed to “‘ mangl,’”’ and one 
and all vow their retirement from the legi- 
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timate purpose for which they had been 
brought to life by the poet’s genius. Shak- 
spere himself lugubriously mourns over the 
fate of his offspring, and happily observes 
that all he had asked for was bread, and all 
they had received was “A Bunun” The 
dialogue is smartly written, the * palpable 
hits” are many and told well; the scenery 
is beautiful, and the mise en scene perfect. 
I¢ would be unjust not to mention an ad- 
mirally arranged medley overture, which 
combines snatches from Locke’s music to 
“Macbeth,” Ariel’s song, the aria of the 
Clown’s finale to Twelfth Night, and the 
mad strains attributed to Ophelia, by which 
the piece was preceded. It is admirably 
arranged, and executed to perfection by 
the orchestra. On the whole, we congratu- 
late the management, the author, actors, and 
all engaged, upon the complete success with 
which this jeu d’esprit has been received. 
It must have a long run. 
SADLER'S WELLS. 


The revival of ‘‘ Cymbeline”’ has proved 
agreat hit; the parts are so well distri- 
buted, and the play so beautifully put upon 
the stage, that a long run of full houses is 
sure to be commanded. We are glad to 
see Mr. J. T. Johnson in this company ; 
he will be of great assistance in the light 
comedy business. The “ Patrician’s Daugh- 
ter,” with Phelps, Marston, Bennett, and 
Miss Addison, in the principal characters, 
has been played three times this week. 


Miss Cooper is certainly one of the most 
amusing lady-like actresses of the day. 
In “Court Favour” her acting reminded 
us forcibly of Madame Vestris in her pal- 
miest days. Say what we will of this young 
lady, we cannot praise her too highly. Let 
us hope Messrs. Greenwood and Phelps 
will give us some good atter-pieces this 
season. Good petite comedies, like “Court 
Favour’? and many others we could men- 
tion, are much better suited to a Sadler's 
Wells audience than trivial farces. We 
are not particular about novelties; there 
are numbers of old ones in the theatrical 


repertoire. An entertainment that begins 
well should always have a good termina- | 


tion; something light, genteel, and merry. 
Broad Adelphi farce is out of place here ; 
the audience look for something better. 














LONDON 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION, 


An elocutionary entertainment—in aid 
of the fund now collecting for the purchase 
of the house in which the “ bard of all 
time” is reported to have been born—took 
place in the theatre of the above institution 
on Thursday, September the 9th. 

B. H. Smart, Esq., author of “ An In- 
troduction to Metaphysics,” “ Theory of 
Elocution,” &c. &c., and likewise elocu- 
tionary preceptor to the class, occupied the 
chair, and in an emphatic speech dilated, 
at considerable length, upon the laudable 
manner in which a number of young gen- 
tlemen had come forward, spontaneously 
and unsolicited, to assist in this great na- 
tional undertaking—that of contributing 
their quota towards the purchase and pre- 
serving of that venerated tenement in which 
the immortal Shakespere had been cradled, 
and thereby making it a national relic, in- 
stead of suffering it to fall into mercenary 
and private hands. After some pieces of 
minor importance, which we have not time 
to particularise, a scene from “ King John’’ 
was enacted ; the part of the King, by Mr. 
Carpenter, was well imagined, and striking 
in its execution; Hubert, in the hands of 
Mr. J. M. Sims, was a very careful per- 
formance—his conscious look of innocence, 
when taunted by the King as the murderer 
of Prince Arthur, was pourtrayed with great 
force and nature. Mr. Guenigault dis- 
played a certain whimsical quaintness as 
Varges, in a selection from ‘“‘ Much Ado 
About Nothing,” Dogberry—proud Dog- 
berry, ‘‘ dressed in a little brief authority” 
—being represented with much gusto by 
Mr. G. H. Guenigault. There was a vein 
of originality running through this gentle- 
man’s personification, and, notwithstanding 
his appearance, which does not assimilate 
with our accustomed notion of the charac- 
ter, he was truly the imperious master con- 
stable, intoxicated with “ the insolence of 
office.” A scene from Sheridan Knowles’ 
play of ‘The Wife’ then followed, in 
which the Messrs. Sims were very effective. 
Mr. J. M. Sims especially, in his sarcastic 
replies to Gonzago, was honoured with loud 
and well-merited applause. The piece 
known as “The Seven Ages” was given 
by Mr. Henderson with that versatility of 
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gesture and expression so necessary in 
sketches of this description. He appeared 
to be a favourite, and at its conclusion re- 
ceived loud and continued plaudits. We 
cannot pass over without mentioning the 
very excellent manner in which Mr. C. 
Sims assumed the character of Nonpareil, 
in Peake's brilliant comedy of “ The Sheriff 
of the County.” It was a comic sketch, 
highly coloured and diverting, yet strictly 
true to nature’s drawing. The evening’s 
amusement concluded with the hackneyed 
quarrel scene between Brutus and Cassius, 
it being substituted for another piece, in 
consequence of the non-attendance of a 
gentleman who had engaged to play Launce- 
lot Gobbo. We must in justice to Mr. 
Fielder state that he gave the part of Bru- 
tus in a very forcible manner. Previous to 
the entertainment, the following address— 
written for the occasion by H. P. Mills, 
Esq., author of “ Fashion’s Follies,” &c. 
&c.—was spoken, with much feeling and 
discrimination, by Mr. C. Sims :— 

To improve the heart, to elevate the mind, 

Our thoughts enlarge, create a taste refin’d, 
Awake the kindling soul at glory’s name, 

Is now the actor’s part, the drama’s aim. 

Let some with partial eye for faults explore, 
Explore its evils, or its reign deplore, 

The candid critic still will prove a friend, 

And from ungen’rous foes, its cause defend. 

What if, defying virtue’s sacied name, 

Callous alike to honour or to shame, 

We see to prudence deaf, of vice the slave 

Some few, contempt and scorn who dare to brave? 
Be just; nor let for ¢his, the drama fall, 

Or for one fault, a stigma cast, on ail. 

Turn o’er the drama’s ever varied page, 

We lessons find for every sex or age; 

Aspiring warriers eager for renown, 

May learn ’tis mercy which deserves the crown; 
‘The monarch too, who boasts extended sway— 
Observe how worldly honours fade away ; 

And generous patriots view with honest pride, 
Once more their dreams of freedom verified. 

E’en now the stage, the universal stage! 

Clear’d from the tarnish of the unletter’d age, 
Own’d and supported by the wise and great, 
Shines forth, the pride, the boast of every state! 
Its risen splendour grac-fully combin'd, 

Works, in return, the good of all mankind; 

While it abstracts the mind from real strife, 
Imprints its blandishments on social life, 

Points out those follies that need but be known, 
To teach the treacherous bosom to disown ; 
Unmasks the tricks, the subtleties, and snares, 
Play’d on the world—the truth the world declares, 
And while it shews in Nature’s crimson drest, 
The sccret terrors of the guilty breast; 








It reads a lesson every mind can reach, 

That stil in vain philosophy might preach ; 
Shews in strong light, the errors of the heart, 
And spurs the mind to act the noble part 

Of virtuous life, and sterrs the rising youth, 

In justice, honour. temperance, and truth! 

And shall we suffer ignominious hands, 

To desecrate a spot which now demands 

Our admiration? shall we look on and view 

The house of Shakespere protected by a few ? 
Shall England, who boasts of generous acts, neglect 
To yield their bard one tribute of respect? 

One who in the eomic or the serious vein 

* We ne’er shall look upon his like again.’ 

Ah! no! ingratitude forbids the thought— 

And in the name of him whose writings taught— 
‘From lowest place when virtuous things proceed, 
The place is dignified by the doer’s doed,’ 

We ask for succour—that we may save 

And shield at once his birth place and his grave. 
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A PASSING GLANCE AT THE 
WELLS & MARYLEBONE, 

Although we are yet so early in the thea- 
trical season of 1847-48, we cannot help 
expressing our gratification at the success 
whibh has already attended the exertions 
made at the two legitimate houses. By the 
time this comes to the public eye Mrs, 
Warner will most likely have produced 
Sheridan's famous comedy of the ** School 
for Scandal.’’ We mention this especialiy 
because we take it as a proof of her inten- 
tions to present faithfully not only works 
from the dominion of Melpomene, but to 
do her best with the sister goddess Thalia. 
Shakspeare, Knowles, and Sheridan, are 
strong to commence the list which we ex- 
pect to see contain the names of many po- 
pular living authors. What Miss Angell 
has done makes us look forward with desire 
to what she will do—at present we can 
merely pronounce her a valuable addition 
tothe London boards; we hope shortly to 
see her in a morc prominent character, 

Sadler’s Wells announces Macbeth and 


As You Like It. We confess we are more 


anxious about the production of the latter, 
Old stagers as we are, we candidly state we 
never saw “ As you Like it” treated as it 
deserves to be till Macready produced it a 
few years ago at Drury Lane, 
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doubt be Phelp’s plan to copy that as near 
as possible, The company at the Wells is, 
on the whole, well calculated to play it as 
it should be done: Marston, we suppose, 
will be Orlando; Scharfe, Touchstone; 
Bennett, Old Adam; Phelps, Jacques; 
but Rosalind, who will be Rosalind? the 
“ Times” has said, ‘‘ Sadlers Wells has an 
excellent working company; of the star 
system those who visit know nothing.’ If 
Mr. Phelps wishes no retain this good opi- 
nion, if he has a desire to imitate the ex- 
ample of Mr. Macready, he will without 
doubt place his leading comedy actress in 
the character. We have the same friend- 
ship for Miss Addison as Miss Cooper ; 
they are in the same position in the Wells 
company as Helen Faucit and Mrs, Nis- 
bett were at Drury Lane. Celia, is a mat- 
ter of no moment; Miss Wallack or Miss 
St. George will do equally well. Audrey, 
we suppose, will be given to Mrs. Marston, 

“Cymbeline” still attracts, Imogen is 
certainly one of Laura Addison’s greatest 
parts; throughout the play, her perform- 
ance is excellent, 

We compliment Mr. Phelps on his wis- 
dom in securing the services of Mr, J. T. 
Johnson; his performance in “ Court Fa- 
vor” deserves great encomiums. 





PROVINCIAL. 
(From our own Correspondent) 

Brighton, on the 3rd instant, was at- 
tended by nearly 700 of the elite of that 
fashionable watering place. Grisi, Mario, 
aud Tamburini sang splendidly, and were 
repeatedly encored. Mr. Hatton’s per- 
formance on the pianoforte elicited great 
applause, as did his singing of Handel’s 
“O! ruddier than the cherry.” Mr. 
M’ Carroll will give a second concert on the 
25th, for which he has engaged Alboni, 
Cobari, Mr. Lindsay Sloper, and John 
Parry. 

Devonrort THeaTReE.—Captain J. H. 
Johnstone and the officers of her Majesty’s 
ship Agincourt, patronised the performance 
on Monday evening, and a very excellent 
attendance was the result. Mr. Doel, the 
manager, sustained the parts of Jacob 
Close and Captain Copp with great ability. 

Tur Prymoutn Tueatre has been well 


attended lately, and the local papers speak | 
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highly of Miss Matilda Pitt’s talent. The 
young lady had a narrow escape at the re- 
hearsal on Tuesday. A trap-door was 
left open, which was not observed by her, 
and she fell headlong into the dark abyss 
below, but did not receive much injury, for 
she was announced to sustain the part of 
Black Eyed Susan, on Wednesday evening. 

Tue Distin Faminy gave a concert 
last week at Boulogne, which was attended 
by 800 persons. Their performance on the 
sax-horns was enthusiastically applauded 
and seven pieces were encored. Several 
songs and duets were excellently sung by 
the talented Misses Pyne and Miss O’Con- 
nor, accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. 
Willy, jun, The performance concluded 
with ‘‘ God Save the Queen,” and the audi- 
ence stood up in honour of our gracious 
sovereign, 

Warwicx.—Mr. H. Betty made his first 
appearance here this season, in the cha- 
racter of Shylock, on Monday. The house 
was very full, and presented a most ani- 
mated appearance. Mr, Betty is very mnch 
improved in person, voice, and action since 
he appeared here last season, He was 
much applauded through his performance, 
and loudly called for at the termination of 
the play. He appears to have studied the 
character very minutely ; in the trial scene 
he was very happy, and his exit was marked 
with deep feeling of a broken spirit. 

ArBroatH.—The theatre here is doing 
remarkably well. It is the most respect- 
able company that has been in Arbroath 


since the management of the celebrated . 


Ryder. Mr. Dickinson has been playing 
the round of his parts with immense suc- 
cess. The “Arbroath Guide,” in speaking 
of his various impersonations, says—“ Shy- 
lock: in this part he displayed considerable 
powers—the workings of the countenance 
truthfully depicted the passionate and vin- 
dictive feelings—his impersonations of 
prostration and despair, when the victim 
unexpectedly eluded his grasp, was admi- 
rably executed. In Claude Melnotte, Mr, 
Dickinson was all that could have been 
wished.’’ “ Mr. Dickinson's portraiture of 
‘the broken-hearted beggar’ (Croenecceur, 
in ‘The Bohemians,’) was natural and 
truthful, and at both representations he 
elicited the most marked applause of the 
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audience. The scene between him and 
Louise, when he discovers the latter to be 
his daughter, was delicately and touchingly 
handled. His Duke Aranza, in ‘ The Ho- 
neymoon,’ spoke favourably of his attain- 
ments in the higher walks of comedy.” 
“The Count Walburgh of Mr. Dickinson, 
and the Mrs. Haller of Mrs. J. H. Ausm, 
were well-conceived portraitures. Indeed, 
we are disposed to think that a more touch- 
ing and beautiful piece of acting than Mr. 
Dickinson as the Stranger could not have 
been presented. It is but saying little 
that Mr. 
Dickinson is a rising actor, and that he will 
He has 
also appeared in Romeo, Norval, Macbeth, 
Ilamlet, George Barnwell, and the Creole, 
with the greatest success. 


when we avow our conviction 


yet achieve greater triumphs.” 


Hutyi.—The management has been very 
prolific in his arrangements for the play- 
goers at our theatre this week. We have 
had Miss E, Montague and Mr. Creswick. 
“ Romeo and Juliet” has been played ina 
very effective manner, Mr. Creswick is 
rather hard in his acting, but Miss Mon- 
tague is all that can be wished for, as Juliet. 
Mr. and Mrs. D. King will make their first 
appearance this exening in the opera of 
“* Fra Diavolo.” 

Shakesperiana, 
Being an Account of a Visit to Shakespere’s 
Birth-place, with Anecdotes and Fragments 
illustrative of the Poet’s Life and Times, col- 


lected and adapted from various authentic 
sources— 


BY H. P. MILLS, ESQ. 


—~—- 


pes The mighty majesty of Shakespere rose, 
There sprung the glowingt hought, the powerful mind 
Which charmed, instructed, and amazed mankind; 
O’er the dark world burst forth a radiant light, 

A comet streaming through the depth of night 
Gave to a race unknown a matchless name, 

And made his country glorious in his fame !” 


(Concluded from our Last). 

I had now visited the usual objects of a 
pilgrim’s devotion, but I had a desire to 
see the old family seat of the Lucys, at 
Charlecot, and to ramble through the park 
where Shakespere, in company with some 
of the roysters of Stratford, committed his 
youthful offence of deer-stealing. In this 
hare-brained exploit, we are told that he 
was taken prisoner, and carried to the 





where he remained all 
When brought 


keeper's lodge, 


night in doleful captivity. 





into the presence of Sir Thomas Lucy, his 
treatment must have been galling and hu- 
miliating; for it so wrought upon his 
spirits as to produce a rough pasquinade, 
which was affixed to the park gate at 
Charlecot. 

The following is the only stanza extant 
of this lampoon :— 


“A parliament member, a justice of peace, 
At home a poor scarecrow, at London an asse; 
If lowsie is Lucy, as some volke miscalle it, 
Then Lucy is lowsie, whatever befal it. 

He thinks himself great, 

Yet an asse in his state, 
We allow, by his ears, but with asses to mate. 
If Lucy is lowsie, as some volke miscalle it, 
Then sing lowsie Lucy whatever befal it !” 


This flagitious attack upon the dignity 
of the knight so incensed him that he ap- 
plied to a lawyer at Warwick to put the 
severity of the laws in force against the 
rhyming deer-stealer. Shakespere did not 
wait to brave the united puissance of a 
knight of the shire and a country attorney ; 
he forthwith abandoned the pleasant banks 
of the Avon and his paternal trade—wan- 
dered away to London—became a hanger- 
on to the theatres—then an actor—and, 
finally, wrote for the stage; and thus, 
through the persecution of Sir Thomas 
Lucy, Stratford lost an indifferent wool- 
comber and the world gained an immortal 
poet. Ile retained, however, for a long 
time, a sense of the harsh treatment of the 
Lord of Charlecot, and revenged himself 
in his writings, but in the sportive way of 
a good-natured mind. Sir Thomas is said 
to be the original Justice Shallow, and the 
satire is slyly fixed upon him by the Jus- 
tice’s armorial bearings, which, like those 
of the knight, had white lines in the quar- 
terings. 

Various attempts have been made by his 
biographers to soften and explain away 
this early transgression of the poet; but I 
look upon it as one of those thoughtless 
exploits natural to his situation and turn of 
mind, Shakespere, when young, had doubt- 
less all the wildness and irregularity of an 
ardent, undisciplined, and undirected ge- 
nius. It is often a turn up of a die, in the 
gambling freaks of fate, whether a natural 
genius shall turn out a great rogue ora 
great poet; and had not Shakespere’s mind 

fortunately taken a literary bias, he might 
have as daringly transcended all civil, as 
he has all dramatic, laws, 
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A proof of Shakespere’s random habits 
and associates in his youthful days may be 
found by the following traditionary anec- 
dote :— 

About seven miles from Stratford lies the 
thirsty little market-town of Bedford, fa- 


mous for its ale. Two societies of the vil- 
lage yeomanry used to meet, under the 
appellation of the Bedford Topers, and to 
challenge the lovers of good ale of the 
neighbouring villages to a contest of drink- 
ing. Among others, the people of Strat- 
ford were called out to prove the strength 
of their heads, and in the number of the 
champions was Shakespere, who—in spite 
of the proverb, that “ they who drink beer, 
will think beer” —was as true to his ale as 
Falstaff to his sack. The chivalry of Strat- 
ford was staggered at the first onset, and 
sounded a retreat while they had yet legs 
to carry them off the field. They had 
scarcely marched a mile, when, their legs 
failing them, they were forced to lie down 
under a crab tree, where they passed the 
night. It is still standing, and goes by the 
name of Shakespere’s tree. 

In the morning, his companions awak- 
ened the bard, and proposed returning to 
Bedford, but he declined, saying he had 
had enough, having drank with 


Piping Pebworth, Dancing Marston, 
Haunted Hilboro’, Hungry Grafton, 
Dudging Exhall, Papist Wickford, 
Beggarly Broom, and Drunken Bedford. 


The villages here alluded to still bear the 
epithets thus given them; the people of 
Pebworth are still famed for their skill on 
the pipe and tabor—Hilborough is called 
haunted Hilborough—and Grafton is fa- 
mous for the poverty of its soil. 

The numerous biographers of Shake- 
spere have never been able to discover any 
character in which he appeared to more 
advantage than that of the Ghost, in his 
own “ Hamlet ;” but if they had looked 
into John Davies's, of Hereford, ‘‘ Scourge 
of Folly,” they would have found some 
lines that would have set them right at 
once, as they distinctly state the cast of 
character he was accustomed to take, and 
gives no reason to believe that he was not 
quite as respectable in them as necessary. 
“To our English Terence, Mr. Wiltiam Shake spere. 
Some say, good Will, which I in sport do sing, 
Hadst thou not ptay’d some KINGLY parts in sport, 


Though hadst been a companion for a king, 
And been king among a meaner sort. 








Some others rail ; but rail, as they think fit, 
Thou hast no ratling, but a reigning wit, 

And honestly thou sow’st, which they do reap ; 
So, to increase their stock, which they do keep.” 


From this it will be seen that it way what 
is called the heavy Une of business Sh 
pere was accustomed to play, a cast of cha- 
racters requiring the exercise rather of the 
judgment than any other quality of an 
actor, consisting as it does chiefly in dig- 
nity and declamation. 


Pride of his own and wonder of this age, 
Who fist created, and yet rules the stage, 
Bold to design, all powerful to express, 
Shakespere each passion drew in every dress; 
Great above rule and imitating none, 

Rich without borrowing—Nature was his own. 


Mr. W. H, Payne, the first pantomim- 
ist of the day, we hear, has a daughter who 
has been studying under Signor Crevelli, 
Her voice is a pure soprano, and report 
speaks highly of her musical acquirements. 
By the way, how is it we do not see that 
gentleman’s name in the Vauxhall Bills, as 
at the beginning of the season? Can any 
of our numerous correspondents inform us 
where Mr. Payne is engaged at this time. 

Monsieur Laurent SEn. we hear is in 
treaty for the Olympic, Hlis intention is 
to perform comic opera and ballet. This, 
with good management, we think will an- 
swer. 

Miss Fanny Heron, the clever child 
whose excellent performances in some of 
the late Tyrone Power's popular Irish cha- 
racters obtained for her the title of ‘“‘ The 
Infant Power,’’ has, with her two sisters, 
been performing before a Barbadian audi- 
ence with great eclat. The Barbadoes Globe 
speaks in the highest terms of the perform- 
ance of the talented sisters in several pieces 

Map te. Cerito.—This fascinating dan- 
seuse was engaged to perform at the Bristol 
Theatre, on Friday week, but owing to in- 
disposition, she was unable to appear, and 
was obliged to leave for Bath the following 
morning, being engaged to dance there on 
that night which she was énabled to do, to 
the great delight of a brilliant audience. 
Malle. Cerito has since quitted England for 
Paris. 

LyceumM.—Workmen were employed last 


week in this theatre, commencing the in- 
tended improvement and renovation which 
the house is to undergo previous to its being 
opened by Madame Vestris and Charles 
Mathews. 
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audience. The scene between him and 
Louise, when he discovers the latter to be 
his daughter, was delicately and touchingly 
handled. His Duke Aranza, in ‘ The Ho- 
neymoon,’ spoke favourably of his attain- 
ments in the higher walks of comedy.” 
“The Count Walburgh of Mr. Dickinson, 
and the Mrs. Haller of Mrs. J. H. Ausm, 
were well-conceived portraitures. Indeed, 
we are disposed to think that a more touch- 
ing and beautiful piece of acting than Mr. 
Dickinson as the Stranger could not have 
been presented. Jt is but saying little 
when we avow our conviction that Mr. 
Dickinson is a rising actor, and that he will 
yet achieve greater triumphs.’”’ He has 
also appeared in Romeo, Norval, Macbeth, 
Ilamlet, George Barnwell, and the Creole, 
with the greatest success. 

Hutt.—The management has been very 
prolific in his arrangements for the play- 
goers at our theatre this week. We have 
had Miss E, Montague and Mr. Creswick. 
“ Romeo and Juliet” has been played ina 
very effective manner, Mr. Creswick is 
rather hard in his acting, but Miss Mon- 
tague is all that can be wished for, as Juliet. 
Mr. and Mrs. D. King will make their first 
appearance this exening in the opera of 
“* Fra Diavolo.” 


Shakesperiana, 
Being an Account of a Visit to Shakespere’s 
Birth-place, with Anecdotes and Fragments 
illustrative of the Poet's Life and Times, col- 
lected and adapted from various authentic 
sources— 


BY H. P. MILLS, ESQ. 
—~+—- 

= The mighty majesty of Shakespere rose, 
There sprung the glowingthought, the powerful mind 
Which charmed, instructed, and amazed mankind; 
O’er the dark world burst forth a radiant light, 
A comet streaming through the depth of night 
Gave to a race unknown a matchless name, 
And made his country glorious in his fame !” 

(Concluded from our Last). 

I had now visited the usual objects of a 


pilgrim’s devotion, but I had a desire to 





see the old family seat of the Lucys, at 
Charlecot, and to ramble through the park 
where Shakespere, in company with some 
of the roysters of Stratford, committed his 
youthful offence of deer-stealing. In this 
hare-brained exploit, we are told that he 
was taken prisoner, and carried to the 
keeper’s lodge, where he remained all 
night in doleful captivity. When brought 





into the presence of Sir Thomas Lucy, his 
treatment must have been galling and hu- 
miliating; for it so wrought upon his 
spirits as to produce a rough pasquinade, 
which was affixed to the park gate at 
Charlecot. 

The following is the only stanza extant 
of this lampoon :— 


‘‘A parliament member, a justice of peace, 
At home a poor scarecrow, at London an asse; 
If lowsie is Lucy, as some volke miscalle it, 
Then Lucy is lowsie, whatever befal it. 

He thinks himself great, 

Yet an asse in his state, 
We allow, by his ears, but with asses to mate, 
If Lucy is lowsie, as some volke miscalle it, 
Then sing lowsie Lucy whatever befal it !” 


This flagitious attack upon the dignity 
of the knight so incensed him that he ap- 
plied to a lawyer at Warwick to put the 
severity of the laws in force against the 
rhyming deer-stealer. Shakespere did not 
wait to brave the united puissance of a 
knight of the shire and a country attorney ; 
he forthwith abandoned the pleasant banks 
of the Avon and his paternal trade—wan- 
dered away to London—became a hanger- 
on to the theatres—then an actor—and, 
finally, wrote for the stage; and thus, 
through the persecution of Sir Thomas 
Lucy, Stratford lost an indifferent wool- 
comber and the world gained an immortal 
poet. Ile retained, however, for a long 
time, a sense of the harsh treatment of the 
Lord of Charlecot, and revenged himself 
in his writings, but in the sportive way of 
a good-natured mind. Sir Thomas is said 
to be the original Justice Shallow, and the 
satire is slyly fixed upon him by the Jus- 
tice’s armorial bearings, which, like those 
of the knight, had white lines in the quar- 
terings. 

Various attempts have been made by his 
biographers to soften and explain away 
this early transgression of the poet; but I 
look upon it as one of those thoughtless 
exploits natural to his situation and turn of 
mind, Shakespere, when young, had doubt- 
less all the wildness and irregularity of an 
ardent, undisciplined, and undirected ge- 
nius. It is often a turn up of a die, in the 
gambling freaks of fate, whether a natural 
genius shall turn out a great rogue ora 
great poet; and had not Shakespere’s mind 
fortunately taken a literary bias, he might 
have as daringly transcended all civil, as 
he has all dramatic, laws, 
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A proof of Shakespere’s random habits 
and associates in his youthful days may be 
found by the following traditionary anec- 
dote :— 

About seven miles from Stratford lies the 
thirsty little market-town of Bedford, fa- 
mous for its ale. Two societies of the vil- 
lage yeomanry used to meet, under the 
appellation of the Bedford Topers, and to 
challenge the lovers of good ale of the 
neighbouring villages to a contest of drink- 
ing. Among others, the people of Strat- 
ford were called out to prove the strength 
of their heads, and in the number of the 
champions was Shakespere, who—in spite 
of the proverb, that “ they who drink beer, 
will think beer’ —was as true to his ale as 
Falstaff to his sack. The chivalry of Strat- 
ford was staggered at the first onset, and 
sounded a retreat while they had yet legs 
to carry them off the field. They had 
scarcely marched a mile, when, their legs 
failing them, they were forced to lie down 
under a crab tree, where they passed the 
night. It is still standing, and goes by the 
name of Shakespere’s tree. 

In the morning, his companions awak- 
ened the bard, and proposed returning to 
Bedford, but he declined, saying he had 
had enough, having drank with 


Piping Pebworth, Dancing Marston, 
Haunted Hilboro’, Hungry Grafton, 
Dudging Exhall, Papist Wickford, 
Beggarly Broom, and Drunken Bedford. 


The villages here alluded to still bear the 
epithets thus given them; the people of 
Pebworth are still famed for their skill on 
the pipe and tabor—Hilborough is called 
haunted Hilborough—and Grafton is fa- 
mous for the poverty of its soil. 

The numerous biographers of Shake- 
spere have never been able to discover any 
character in which he appeared to more 
advantage than that of the Ghost, in his 
own “ Hamlet ;” but if they had looked 
into John Davies's, of Hereford, ‘‘ Scourge 
of Folly,” they would have found some 
lines that would have set them right at 
once, as they distinctly state the cast of 
character he was accustomed to take, and 
gives no reason to believe that he was not 
quite as respectable in them as necessary. 
“To our English Terence, Mr. Wiltiam Shake spere. 


Some say, good Will, which I in sport do sing, 
Hadst thou not ptay’d some KINGLY parts in sport, 
Though hadst been a companion for a king, 

And been king among a meaner sort. 





Some others rail ; but rail, as they think fit, 
Thou hast no railing, but a reigning wit, 

And honestly thou sow’st, which they do reap ; 
So, to increase their stock, which they do keep.” 


From this it will be seen that it way what 
is called the heavy Une of business Sh 
pere was accustomed to play, a cast of cha- 
racters requiring the exercise rather of the 
judgment than any other quality of an 
actor, consisting as it does chiefly in dig- 
nity and declamation. 


Pride of his own and wonder of this age, 
Who fist created, and yet rules the stage, 
Bold to design, all powerful to express, 
Shakespere each passion drew in every dress; 
Great above rule and imitating none, 

Rich without borrowing—Nature was his own. 





CHIT-CHAT. 

Mr. W. H, Payne, the first pantomim- 
ist of the day, we hear, has a daughter who 
has been studying under Signor Crevelli. 
Her voice is a pure soprano, and report 
speaks highly of her musical acquirements. 
By the way, how is it we do not see that 
gentleman’s name in the Vauxhall Bills, as 
at the beginning of the season? Can any 
of our numerous correspondents inform us 
where Mr. Payne is engaged at this time. 

Monsieur LAureEnT SEn. we hear is in 
treaty for the Olympic. His intention is 
to perform comic opera and ballet. This, 
with good management, we think will an- 
swer. 

Miss Fanny Heron, the clever child 
whose excellent performances in some of 
the late Tyrone Power's popular Irish cha- 
racters obtained for her the title of ‘‘ The 
Infant Power,” has, with her two sisters, 
been performing before a Barbadian audi- 
ence with great eclat. The Barbadoes Globe 
speaks in the highest terms of the perform- 
ance of the talented sisters in several pieces 

Maon-te. Cerito.—This fascinating dan- 
seuse was engaged to perform at the Bristol 
Theatre, on Friday week, but owing to in- 
disposition, she was unable to appear, and 
was obliged to leave for Bath the following 
morning, being engaged to dance there on 
that night which she was enabled to do, to 
the great delight of a brilliant audience. 
Mdlle. Cerito has since quitted England for 
Paris. 


LyceuM.—Workmen were employed last 
week in this theatre, commencing the in- 
tended improvement and renovation which 
the house is to undergo previous to its being 


opened by Madame Vestris and Charles 
Mathews. 
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Mr. Calcraft, the lessee of the Theatre 
Royal, in the Irish capital, is expected daily 
in town, to make arrangements and engage 
a company for the commencement of his 
season in the course of next month. 

MarriGE or Jenny Linp.—The “ Swe- 
dish Nightingale,” has, it is reported taken 
unto herself a mate. The envied man is 
said to be a banker of Stockholm, an Eng- 
lishman, and related by a marriage to a 
gentleman in whom are united the charac- 
ters of a London banker and a Grecian 
historian. The ceremony took place, we 
are told, at Manchester. 

Deatuor Hotuinaswortu THE CoME- 
piaAN.—Mr. Thomas Hollingsworth, the 
comedian and theatrical agent, died on Sa- 
turday last, at the age of 53. The deceased, 
who a few years since was well known in 
the metropolis as the representative of old 
men, went on Sunday afternoon last with 
his wife to the Brighton railway terminus, 
for the purpose of seeing her safe into the 
carriage, as she was going to sce her chil- 
dren at Brighton. He returned to his lodg- 
ings, 11, Bell-yard, Clare-market, where he 
complained for the first time of a pain near 
the kidneys. He had the best medical at- 
tendance that could be obtained, but, in 
spite of every exertion, at four o’clock yes- 
terday afternoon he ‘ sbuffled off this mor- 
tal coil.”” The deceased was the author of 
several successful farces, and during Lau- 
rent’s management he sustained several 
prominent characters. 

LyceumM.—Madame Vestris is filling up 
the engagements for the season. W. H 
Payne, we are informed, has been applied 
to, to take the management of the ballet 
department, and Mr. John Herbert, the 
low comedian, who is an excellent mimic, 
and well suited for the extravaganzas, being 
an excellent comic singer. 

New Music.—* Mary Gray,” the poetry 
by John Orton, Esq., the music by N. J. 
Sporle. This is a very pretty ballad, well 
calculated for the concert-room, and beau- 
tifully sung by the composer of the music. 





PUBLISHED FOR THE PROPRIETOR BY COLLINS, 39, HOLYWELL STREET, STRAND; 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

H. C.—Is thanked. The M.S, though clever, is not 
exactly suited for our columns ;g it lies tat the 
office 

R. F.—Macready is the ortginal Virginius. Some 
persons who seldom visit a theatre have said 
that he was not u Shaksperiin actorjtill Kean 
and others had éefi the stage. There oannot bea 
greater mistake, All the great characters were 
played by him. A short time prior to Kean's 
death they alternated Othello and Iago at Drury 
Lane. There is this aavantage Macready’s act- 
ing has over Kean'’s—every thing he does is the 
work of an excellent education : his conceptions 
come from the most correct sources, while 
Kean’'s arose solely from natnral_genius. 

T. R.—Mr. Webb is from the Surrey. 

S.D.—The Lyceum will open very shortly. 

E. J.—We hear theg will consist of English and 
Italian Operas. 


re LIND as the FIGLIA DEL 
REGGIMENTO, 
Edward VI., the Benevolent Pope Pius IX., 
Henry VII., and James I ot England, and VI, 
of Scotland, in the splendid costume of the 
the period; the heroes, Hardinge and Gough, in 
their full uniforms, as British Generals. Mr. Ma- 
cready, in the most splendid Roman costume ever 
seen in this country. Magnificent ventilating 
Dome, at a cost of 700/.—Upen from eleven till 
dusk, and from seven tillten. Admittance, One 
Shilling; Napo eon Rooms, Sixpence.—Mapame 
Tussaup & Sons, Baker Street, Portman Square. 








REMORNE.—Concentration of Vocal, 
Instrumental, and Terpsichorean 
Talent—OPEN EVERY EVENING, except Sa- 
turday, on which day the establishment is entirely 
devoted to tavern purposes. The Storm of the 
Pyrenees, spokeu of by the musical world as pheno- 
mena, andin thecircle of pyrotechnics as a flam- 
ing surprise-The Genii of perpindicular motion— 
The Vaudeville of Bosyesmans—The Ballet of Ac- 
tion—The dancing to Lanrent’s Band—Mori and 
Children—Slack-rope Vaulting and tightrope danc- 
ing—Vocal and Instrumental Concert—The ba- 
chelor may pirouette amidst trees and flowers, and 
do * L’Ete,” to the admiration of gazing thon- 
sands—A chance for a young man—Oh! oometo 
the Summer Casino!—The Pagoda—Tyrolean Band 
Fireworks by Chevalier Mortram, and one million 
natural attractions —Admission 1s. 

Doors open at three, terminate at half-past 11.— 
Steam boats after the entertainments. Cremorne 
can be reached from all parts of town—by steam 
boat, 2d ; by omnibus, 3d. and 6d. Turtle and 
venison in the coffee-rooms daily.—N. B.—Parties 
wishing to secure seats in the car of the balloon 
should make immediate application to Mr. Ellis at 
the gardens. 


RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, &c. 
—Persons of any age, however bad 
thelr WRITING, may, in EIGHT LESSONS, 
acquire permanently an elcgant and flowing style 
of penmanship, adapted either to professional pur- 
suits or private correspondence Arithmetic ona 
method requiring only one-third the time usually 
requisite. Book-keeping as practised in the go- 
vernment, banking, and merchants’ offices. Short- 
hand, &c. Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution 
7, New-street, Covent-garden. 

** Under Mr. Smart, penmanship has been reduc 
ed toascience, and the acquisition, therefore, of 
what is called a ‘good hand,’ rendered but ‘ the 
labour of an hour!’”’—Polytechnic Journal. 





(Where allCommunications for the Editor must be addressed) and 
DYSON, PAUL’S ALLEY, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 231], SHOREDITCH; 

Wat itno, 409, Strand—Baxtnu, 4, Brydges Street—VickErs, Holywell Street—Bercer, Holywell 
Street—Sreit, Paternester Row—Punkess, 60, Dean Street, Soho—ApPLEYARD, FarringdenuStreet— 
Harriss, 25, Bow Street—Hannie, Blackfriars Road—W unite, Holywell-street, and all Booksellers. 

 HAKVEY, PRINTER, 26, CHARLOTTE STREET, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, 
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